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MUST DOGMATICS FOREGO ONTOLOGY? 



EUGENE W. LYMAN 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 



Neither the word "dogmatics" nor the word "ontology" is 
much in favor in these days. "Dogmatics" suggests the intrusion 
of ecclesiatical authority into the work of deterrnining truth, and 
the making of arbitrary assumptions, which must not be criticized. 
"Ontology" suggests cutting loose from the facts of experience, 
indulging in barren speculation, attempting flights of thought in 
a vacuum. Why consider the relation of two such subjects as 
these ? Must the House of Lords forego heraldry ? Where is the 
progressive of such unnatural feeling as to insist upon that ? Why, 
then, should not dogmatics occupy itself with ontology ? Many 
will be inclined to say: By all means, let these two obsolete dis- 
ciplines consort together as they will! They are the cast-off cowl 
and wig of human learning. Let them hang together peacefully in 
the same closet! 

But in spite of their unfortunate associations, these terms are 
hard to dispense with. They are still useful as code words, if 
nothing more. They may be taken as economical symbols for 
important intellectual transactions — to be used until some better 
substitutes are provided. Translating these code terms into longer 
expressions, we may state our question as follows: Must the intel- 
lectual interpretation of the Christian religion forego all philosoph- 
ical theories as to the ultimate nature of existence ? 

Such being the theme upon which the editors of the Journal 
have requested a discussion, it must be recognized to be a vital one, 
growing out of present movements of thought. For there is unmis- 
takably a widespread desire for a new intellectual grasp on the 
Christian religion. Criticism has liberated theological thinking, 
history has gathered much new material concerning Christianity, 
the urgent problems of our time cause men to realize afresh then- 
need for a vital faith; but many feel that they still lack a firm hold 
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on the essence of Christianity and on its meaning for the present 
day. We have a right to expect that this want will not be left 
entirely unsatisfied, and to look for a new period of vigorously 
constructive theological thinking. 

But we ought also to note that, contemporaneous with this new 
impulse to theology, there is a new impulse to fresh philosophical 
theories about the ultimate nature of existence. The several 
sciences have been so diligently and fruitfully cultivated that old 
points of view are proving inadequate and new schools of scientific 
thought are arising, like neo-vitalism in biology — and even new 
sciences, like physical chemistry — and our conceptions of matter, 
of energy, of life, of mind, and of evolution, biological and cosmic, 
are undergoing radical re-examination and important changes. 
The consequence is a strange perturbation in the field of meta- 
physics. The balance of power in metaphysical matters is threat- 
ened by the new forces entering the field as the result of revolutions 
and democratic movements in various parts of the intellectual 
world. The triple alliance between absolute idealism, episte- 
mology, and logic is menaced. The triple entente between empiri- 
cism, agnosticism, and universal parallelism seems to be falling apart. 
All the ultimate questions have been reopened, and metaphysics 
and ontology are commanding such attention as has not been given 
them for two generations. 

Now our question is: Ought these two fresh interests — the 
theological and the speculative — to keep apart ? Should the only 
relation between them be a careful delimitation of boundaries? 
Or might each be stimulated and made more fruitful by being in 
active relation to the other, and by some measure of interchange 
of results ? 

Before proceeding to the discussion of this question, however, 
I wish to guard against a narrowing of its scope. It would not be 
profitable to become involved in debate about the subdivisions of 
theology. One might say that ontology must be foregone by 
dogmatics, but on the other hand that it must be made use of in 
apologetics or a philosophy of the Christian religion. However 
that may be, let us keep to the broader question of how the task of 
the Christian theologian, taken as a whole, is related to ontology. 
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Should the Christian theologian, in undertaking to give the most 
adequate intellectual interpretation of Christianity to this present 
time, enter the field of ontology, or seek assistance from it? 



First of all, let us remind ourselves of the situation which gives 
rise to this question. The question has its origin in the influence 
of the Ritschlian theology among us. When Ritschl laid down the 
requirement that metaphysics must be excluded from theology, he 
referred more specifically to ontology, and to a metaphysical cos- 
mology which is essentially the same as ontology. Metaphysics 
in the sense of a theory of knowledge he desired to retain, but meta- 
physics in the ontological sense he rejected. 1 And the same position 
is held by the thoroughgoing Ritschlian today. Now Ritschlianism 
is the most fruitful movement of our time in the field of systematic 
theology. And on precisely this point of turning aside from 
ontology it has voiced a widespread impulse in modern religious 
thought. The clear-cut declaration that in matters theological 
ontology was irrelevant brought relief and a sense of liberation to 
many. They felt that such a declaration showed how faith might 
throw off much that had been burdensome, and be left free to 
emphasize the vital things in religion. There is probably no 
liberal theology in this country that does not owe some quickening 
influence to Ritschlianism, and in such influence the reaction 
against ontology usually has played a part. Hence the idea that 
dogmatics, or theology in general, should forego ontology has 
become pretty well naturalized among our habits of thought. 

But in order to realize more fully the strength of the contention 
that dogmatics should exclude ontology, we shall do well to recall 
some of the causes which led Ritschl himself to put forth this con- 
tention. That Ritschl had a great work to do for theology few 
will be disposed to deny. That work may be characterized as the 
setting forth of the ethical religion which he saw in the historic 
Christ as the essence of Christianity and as the supreme saving 
force for the modern world. But in carrying out this task Ritschl 
found himself in opposition to three great contemporary tendencies 

1 Theologie und Metaphysik, 1st ed. (1881), pp. 7 and 38. 
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in Christianity— confessionalism, Hegelianism, and pietism. Over 
against these tendencies he emphasized the fact that Christianity 
was a question of personal experience rather than of dogma, that 
the experience was determined by a revelation which could not be 
sublimated into speculative terms, that the revelation was given 
with absolute sufficiency in the historic Christ and could not be 
transcended by mystical experience, and that the appropriation of 
Christ by faith meant a life of moral freedom and loving, self- 
sacrificing service. The three tendencies named, being themselves 
to a large extent diverse, reacted against Ritschl, each in its char- 
acteristic way. But one point they had in common. They all 
considered that dogmatics must be in alliance with ontology, and 
they all found Ritschl's teaching wanting in this important respect. 
Thus to a remarkable degree Ritschl's defense of the ethical religion 
revealed in the historic Christ appears to have been bound up with 
his rejection of ontology. 

But let us note more particularly why Ritschl found that the 
question of ontology formed the center of the opposition between 
himself and contemporary theological tendencies which in many 
respects were so different in character. First of all we should recall 
that Ritschl used the terms "metaphysics" and "ontology" in a 
very special, though well-authorized, sense. Metaphysics, in so 
far as it is fully equivalent to ontology, he defined in the same way 
as did Aristotle, that is, as the discipline which investigates the 
universal grounds of all being, and which therefore leaves out of 
account the distinction between nature and spirit. 1 (Metaphysics, 
in the other sense in which Ritschl rejected it, namely, as cos- 
mology, also ignores the distinction between nature and spirit; 
hence the term "ontology" may be taken as representative of that 
against which Ritschl reacts in metaphysics.) According to these 
definitions, as Ritschl pointed out, ontology is a priori incapable 
of dealing with reality in its concrete fulness, and therefore an 
entirely inadequate form of knowledge, so far as the spiritual world 
is concerned. The higher worth in the realm of spiritual reality, 
he contended, belonged to "psychological and ethical modes of 

1 Op. cit., p. 6. Rechtfertigung und VersBhnung, Vol. Ill, 4th ed., p. 16 (Eng. 
trans., p. 16). 
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judgment." At the same time he observed the tendency of meta- 
physics, or ontology, to subordinate all other knowledge to itself, 
because it dealt with reality in general by a priori methods. Hence 
he felt that theology could suffer only by an alliance with ontology. 

Ritschl's attack upon confessionalism for an unwarranted use 
of ontology, or of a priori metaphysics, was directed first against 
its use of natural theology, and particularly against the employing 
of the traditional arguments for the existence of God. He rejected 
these arguments, because, at best, they could only establish a 
unitary world-ground. 1 But this idea of a world-ground, he insisted, 
falls far short of the all-important distinction between nature and 
spirit. It cannot possibly lead us to the God whom we know in 
Christ. But because these arguments are made the foundation 
of revelation, and because they purport to be an a priori demon- 
stration, they actually obscure the true nature of religious knowl- 
edge and tend to empty the idea of God of its Christian meaning. 

Further, Ritschl attacked the use which confessionalism made 
of ontology in a series of Christian doctrines. He protested against 
the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, on the ground that it 
directly prevented men from recognizing the divinity of Jesus' 
actual, historical, human life itself. He likewise set aside the doc- 
trine of kenosis, for the reason that it only allowed one to think 
that the historical Jesus partook of deity, instead of enabling one 
to recognize that his historical life itself was divine. 2 The same 
abandonment of the ontology of the confessionalists is implicit in 
his attitude toward the doctrine of the Trinity, when he says that 
the threefold name of God — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — is to be 
applied to God's revelation of himself; and again in the instance of 
the Holy Spirit, when he says that the Spirit is the power of God 
enabling us to appropriate the revelation of the Father through 
his Son. 3 Finally, the confusions of the doctrine of original sin — 
reducible to the debate as to whether sin pertains to the substance 

1 Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 11. Rechtfertigung und VersShnung, p. 17 (Eng. 
trans., p. 17). 

1 Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 57. Rechtfertigung und VersShnung, pp. 385, 386 
(Eng. trans., pp. 407, 408). 

» Op. tit., pp. 260, 444 (Eng. trans., pp. 273, 471-2). 
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of man or his qualities (accidents) — are attributed by Ritschl to 
the intrusions of ontology into Christian doctrine. 1 

In addition, then, to natural theology, Ritschl rejected the 
piecemeal use of ontology in the field of Christian revelation. He 
felt that the invoking of ontology to support certain supernatural 
elements of the Christian tradition beclouded and curtailed the 
essence of Christian truth. The ethical religion revealed in Jesus 
was hampered and suppressed rather than served by such a process. 
The ontology by which men sought to explain the ethical value of 
Jesus tended to diminish that value. The natural theology 
designed to furnish a foundation for the Christian faith in God 
tended to substitute for that faith an idea of God less than Christian. 
Hence theology must forego ontology in order that the revelation 
of God in the historical Jesus might not suffer obscuration or cur- 
tailment. 

Ritschl's opposition to the Hegelian influence in theology was 
likewise expressed by his rejection of ontology, but his criticism of 
the Hegelian ontology was somewhat different from his criticism 
upon the ontology of confessionalism. Ritschl saw in the Hegelian 
conception of the Absolute something that tended to foster a 
type of religious consciousness altogether different from the Chris- 
tian. For example, in his Theologie und Metapkysik he bursts 
out: "The Absolute! how elevated that sounds! I still recall, 
though but dimly, that the word occupied me in my youth, when 
the Hegelian terminology threatened to draw me too into its vortex. 
It is long since then, and the word has become strange to me to 
such an extent that I find in it no far-reaching thought whatever." 2 
And then, citing the equivalent expressions used to explain the 
term "Absolute" — "Being-through-itself, Being-in-itself, Being- 
for-itself " — he insists that an experience of God nourished by such 
a conception might be that of the Brahmin, or of the mystic in 
Islam and in the Christian Church, but not that of the Christian in 
believing relation to the Heavenly Father revealed in Jesus. The 
conceptions of love and of personality cannot be attached to the 
Absolute, and without these conceptions one cannot have the Chris- 
tian type of communion with God. 

1 Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 52. 

' Pp. 15, 18. Cf. Rechtfertigung und Versbhnung, p. 201 (Eng. trans., p. 211). 
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This very same substitution of another type of religious con- 
sciousness for the really Christian was what Ritschl found had 
taken place in the instance of pietism. And here again ontology 
was made instrumental to the damaging result. Often, certainly, 
the special instrument was the idea of the Absolute just indicated. 
But Ritschl also traced the errors of pietism to an ontology of the 
soul. The ontological conception of the soul, he showed, leads 
to the thought that one's most real and genuine self is something 
apart from, and behind, one's dominant sentiment, purpose, and 
will. The sentiments and the will belong to the soul's manifesta- 
tions. Its real being lies deeper. It is this deeper and more real 
self which was made by certain theologians the seat of the unto 
mystica between believers and Christ. 1 Thus again it is an onto- 
logical doctrine which is brought in to give to mystical experience 
a higher authority and a greater reality than is accorded to the 
moral activities of the soul. But the idea that there is some other 
aspect of the soul which is more real than the moral will was abhor- 
rent to Ritschl. And to his mind the redemption and full develop- 
ment of the moral will through the revelation of God in the 
historical Jesus was the essence of the Christian experience. Hence 
once more he felt that the defense of ethical religion made necessary 
the rejection of ontology in the work of dogmatics. 

In brief, Ritschl found the ethical religion revealed in Christ 
to be obscured and curtailed by the subordination of revelation to 
the a priori demonstrations of natural theology and by the piece- 
meal ontology of conf essionalism, through which certain super- 
natural elements of the Christian tradition were exalted above its 
historical and ethical content. He also found ethical religion to be 
displaced by philosophy and by mysticism, through the identifi- 
cation of God with the Hegelian idea of the Absolute and through 
ontological ideas of the soul. Thus the complete rejection of 
ontology in dogmatics appeared to him indispensable, if the ethical 
content of historic Christianity were to be interpreted in its full 
power. 

But there was a second aspect of the work of Ritschl that must 
receive some emphasis before we turn to consider what his position 
on the points in question means for us today. I have character- 

1 Theologie und Metaphysik, pp. 22-24. 
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ized his work as that of setting forth the ethical religion which he 
saw in the historic Christ as the essence of Christianity and as the 
supreme saving force for the modern world. The first aspect of 
his work, then, was the recovery of the ethical religion given in 
Jesus, and the second aspect was the interpreting of this religion 
given in Jesus as that by which the needs of the modern world are 
supremely met. We need briefly to recall the means by which 
Ritschl sought to effect this second part of his task. 

Ritschl's means of setting Christianity in relation to the modern 
world consisted in bringing out its social, empirical, and historical 
character. By interpreting the kingdom of God as the moral 
organization of society, and man's divine vocation as work and 
service in this divinely purposed society, he put Christianity in 
contact with the social aspiration of the time. By setting forth 
the inward aspect of Christianity as an experience of freedom and 
of mastery over this world of mechanical law — an experience which 
to the one who has it is sufficient evidence of the supreme reality 
of the spiritual world — he brought Christianity to bear upon the 
problem of life created by the modern world of thought. By 
dwelling upon the historical nature of Christianity, and making 
theological thought "Christocentric," he secured a test for the 
subjective experience of men without appealing to ontological 
reasoning. 

The general effect of this adjustment to the modern world upon 
theology was to range it with the empirical sciences. That is to 
say, theology was no longer "dogmatics" in the strict sense of the 
term, for it no longer dealt in the a priori demonstrations of ontol- 
ogy nor in the dictates of absolute supernatural authority, but it 
established its truths by an appeal to inward experience, to facts 
of history, and to moral and social values. This meant that, in a 
general way, theology was brought into accord with the whole 
positivistic spirit of the time, which was turning away from Hege- 
lian metaphysics to the study of facts and was becoming preoccupied 
with the special sciences. Ritschl, however, was not one to make 
a full identification between the method of natural science and 
that needed in theology. His distinction between nature and spirit 
was too radical for that. To his thought theology was concerned 
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primarily with the personalities and spiritual processes of Christian 
history, and with interpreting these as founded directly in eternal 
spiritual reality. This was a circle of ideas that was completely 
ruled out from the realm of knowledge by the scheme of sciences 
worked out by positivism. Ritschl therefore had need of some 
principle other than those of external authority and ontological 
speculation which would enable him to define the realm and the 
method belonging to theology, and to determine their relation to 
the realm and method of the natural sciences. This need he met 
by his familiar theory of value-judgments. 

The point of importance for this discussion is the bearing of the 
theory of value-judgments on Ritschl's rejection of ontology. It 
is here that matters become complicated, and we find that even 
the course of true thought never runs quite smooth. Ritschl 
made theology distinct from the other sciences by the doctrine that 
it was limited to the realm of independent value-judgments, in con- 
trast to the judgments of causation with which theoretical knowl- 
edge is concerned. He set theology again in relation with the other 
sciences by one supreme value- judgment, namely, by the doctrine 
that only the Christian idea of God could comprehend in unity the 
knowledge of nature and that of man's spirit. 1 By these two doc- 
trines — the one formed more under the guidance of Kant, the other 
due more to Lotze — Ritschl seemed to be able, without the aid of 
ontology, to give theology a philosophical status. 

At the same time, however, Ritschl was making use of a theory 
of being — attributed to Lotze in contrast to Kant — according to 
which "a thing" was not to be thought of as something apart from 
its effects upon us, nor as a hidden thing-in-itself , of which we can 
know only the phenomenon, but as the cause, purpose, and law 
actively manifest in these effects themselves. And this conception 
was not confined to the material thing, but was carried over and 
applied to man's spirit. This becomes evident when we remember 
Ritschl's insistence that man's moral disposition and will consti- 
tute his real self in the fullest sense of the term. 2 Clearly, without 
this insistence that the moral will is the genuine self, the value- 

1 Rechtfertigung und Versohmmg, pp. 214, 215 (Eng. trans, pp. 225, 226). 
3 Theologie und Metaphysik, pp. 23-28. 
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judgments to which the moral experience of this self leads would 
lose the reality and authority which Ritschl claimed for them. In 
other words, RitschFs interpretation of theology, by which he 
would relate it to the rest of our world of thought, distinctly rests 
upon an ontology. 

How far, then, shall we take Ritschl as a guide upon the question 
as to what should be the relation of the interpretation of Chris- 
tianity to ultimate theories of existence ? His rejection of ontology 
has seemed to be an important part of his modern appeal, and to 
have been bound up with his defense of the ethical religion revealed 
in Jesus, and yet not to have been carried through with full con- 
sistency. It should aid us in securing a positive answer to the 
question of our theme if we ask to what extent the positions which 
have been reviewed are valid. 

II 

It will be well, in considering the validity of RitschFs attitude 
toward ontology for the theology of the present, to deal separately 
with the two aspects of his work already indicated. First, then, 
we should consider his rejection of ontology as he sought — over 
against confessionalism, Hegelianism, and pietism — to defend the 
ethical religion which he saw revealed in Jesus. 

The conditions by which Ritschl's opposition to confessionalism 
was determined have been greatly modified by the increasing, and 
now quite general, abandonment of the method of authority in 
theology. The rise of the new scientific positive theology in Ger- 
many signalizes this change, and the extending influence of this 
tendency is seen in such writers as Principal Forsyth. 1 The sig- 
nificance of this change is that conservative theology as well as the 
liberal type now makes its fundamental appeal to religious expe- 
rience^ — the difference being that the liberal finds that this appeal 
requires a thoroughgoing reconstruction of theology, while the 
conservative holds that the full Christian experience validates the 
principal ideas of traditional theology. As a result we now have 
no natural theology in the older sense of the term. For the older 
natural theology was framed to furnish a general substructure for 

1 Cf . The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 
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a theology whose special contents rested on authority. And both 
the natural theology and the claims of authority were supposed 
to be capable of complete establishment in advance of any religious 
experience. Hence the general acceptance of the appeal to expe- 
rience as fundamental means a change, in one important respect, 
from the situation which led Ritschl to reject ontology. 

But, under another aspect, the issue which Ritschl denned in 
opposition to confessionalism still continues. There is still a dis- 
position to introduce a special ontology for the central supernatural 
elements of the Christian tradition. This disposition appears 
frequently in the discussion of miracles, for only the miracles of a 
certain narrow period — those of the gospels — are the objects of 
prime concern. But naturally the most important manifestation 
of this tendency relates to the person of Christ. 

The most significant writers who thus introduce a special 
ontology for Christ are not, it is true, to be called confessionalists. 
They freely criticize the doctrines of the historic creeds in many 
ways. They have set aside the principle of external authority, 
and for their introduction of ontology they seek a basis in expe- 
rience. Their attitude has been given clear-cut expression in some 
of the latest theological literature. Thus Professor Mackintosh, 
in The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, holds that we need 
a metaphysic for the interpretation of Christ, but he characterizes 
this as the "implied metaphysic" of the Christian experience, 
a "metaphysic of the conscience." He says: "There will always 
be a metaphysic in theology, but it is the implicit metaphysic of 
faith, moving ever within the sphere of conscience." His grounds 
for a special ontology for Christ are the unique, transcendent worth 
which we find in Jesus' moral character and religious consciousness. 
But he urges: "Between the ethical and the metaphysical view of 
Christ, then, there is no final antagonism." And he concludes 
that, in our most exalted ethical estimate of Christ, "we have 
affirmed his ontological unity with God in a sense generically 
different from that which is predicable of man as man. '"■ 

A similar transition from what Christ is for our experience to 
a special ontology of him is to be noted in Principal Garvie's 

1 Pp. viii, 302-5. 
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Handbook of Christian Apologetics, and here we find ontology 
appealed to in the support of New Testament miracles as well as 
of Christ's moral and religious uniqueness. This author writes — 
contrasting his own position with that of Harnack: "The denial 
of miracles and the avoidance of metaphysics evidently go together. 
To admit the reality of the miracles would raise a problem about 
the person of Christ which would demand a metaphysical solution. 
To account for the uniqueness of Christ's filial consciousness the 
inadequacy of any psychology of even the religious consciousness 
would need to be recognized; and the inquirer would be forced into 
a metaphysical path." The end of this metaphysical path, for 
Principal Garvie, is the recognition of Jesus as a "supernatural 
person," and a doctrine of the Trinity which is essential as well as 
economic, namely, "the perfect organic society of Father, Son, and 
Spirit." (This expression of the idea of Trinity, in the view of Dr. 
Garvie, may be thought of as equivalent to "the perfect social 
personality of the one God." 1 ) 

Now what is to be said of the application of a special ontology 
to Christ when it is done in this new way, namely, as something 
that grows logically out of our unique estimate of his worth? 
I cannot but feel that it is open to the same objection as that which 
underlay Ritschl's opposition to the special ontology of Christ in 
the older form. That objection is that such a special ontology 
obscures and impairs the ethical religion revealed in Jesus. This 
result occurs for two reasons. In the first place, a special ontology 
of Christ diminishes the saving significance of Jesus' moral and 
religious uniqueness. Jesus becomes Savior, not because of the 
influence of his filial consciousness upon us as a spiritual dynamic, 
but because of his separate ontological relation to the Father. 
Jesus' moral and religious supremacy is not trusted to be by 
itself adequate for bringing men into an experience of salvation. 
The consequence of this is that men are hindered in the recognition 
that salvation is a purely moral and religious experience. The 
thought that salvation is, at least in part, something objectively 
wrought by Christ, remains here as a lingering and hampering idea. 
But while Jesus was on earth it was the influence of his personality 

1 Pp. 107, 112-13, 159-60. 
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and character that made him a Savior, and it is the rediscovery of 
this kind of saviorhood which has proved a new gospel to such wide 
circles in our day. 

The second reason against a special ontology of Christ is that 
it reduces Christianity's power to establish an ethical interpre- 
tation of the universe. If the unique moral and spiritual worth 
of Jesus must be "accounted for" by a special ontology, then the 
significance of that unique moral and spiritual worth as a revelation 
of the spiritual capacity of mankind is enormously diminished. 
And this shrinkage of the spiritual capacity of mankind means in 
turn a vast shrinkage in the evidence for any resident spiritual 
force in the universe. Thus, unless one reverts to the principle of 
an external authority for Christ in respect to the unseen, on the 
ground of the ontological uniqueness ascribed to him, one must 
find that Christianity's strongest means of giving the universe an 
ethical interpretation has been lost. 

The demand that theology take up the speculative task once 
more, that it should not hold back from metaphysics and ontology, 
is not infrequently heard in these days. But the demand has 
many meanings. And one of its meanings is that an ontology not 
applied elsewhere may be specially invoked to support the main 
supernatural features of the Christian tradition. The injurious 
effect of this use of ontology I believe to have been sufficiently 
shown. Hence our first conclusion should be: Dogmatics must 
forego ontology so far as it consists of the special introduction of 
ontological theories at critical points in favor of traditional super- 
naturalism, inasmuch as such a use of ontology is mimical to ethical 
religion. 

RitschTs opposition to Hegelianism centered in his conviction 
that Hegel's idea.of the Absolute could not promote the Christian 
type of religious experience, but could sustain only an oriental 
mysticism, inasmuch as the idea of the Absolute is incompatible 
with the thought of God as love and as a personality. Now, in the 
recent work entitled Foundations, written by seven Oxford scholars, 
the closing essay, by W. H. Moberly, is directed toward establish- 
ing a position which is just the reverse of Ritschl's. Hence the 
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central positions of this essay will furnish a convenient means of 
testing the validity of Ritschl's attitude for present thought. 

Mr. Moberly's essay treats of "God and the Absolute," and his 
object is to show that the idea of the Absolute affords the necessary 
philosophical basis for the Christian conception of God and is by 
no means inconsistent with that conception. He begins by reject- 
ing "the demonstrative method" of establishing the idea of God, 
and insists that in approaching this idea one must start with expe- 
rience. But then he undertakes, by " the critical method," to show 
that "the necessary presupposition of all experience" is the Abso- 
lute. 1 Now it should be pointed out at once that those character- 
istics of ontology against which Ritschl protested are present in 
this procedure. True, instead of being in general we now have 
experience in general, but this experience is primarily the knowing 
process as such, and so does not take definite account of the condi- 
tions of moral and religious experience. True, too, instead of the 
demonstrative method we now have the critical analysis of expe- 
rience, but the results of this analysis are set up as having a priori 
validity, and hence they work as inexorable limits upon any claims 
from the special realms of ethics and religion. 

But let us note the results reached by Mr. Moberly in the 
philosophical part of his discussion. They are in general the 
results of the absolutist type of philosophy. The Infinite Being 
is an All-inclusive Consciousness in which every item of empirical 
reality must find its place — and apparently this all-inclusiveness 
applies to every item of past and future reality as well, time not 
being thought to pertain to the Absolute as a whole. 2 Moreover, 
it is argued that goodness must be affirmed of the Absolute, because 
such an affirmation is a postulate of our moral consciousness, just 
as the rationality of the Absolute is a postulate of our intellect. 
This moral postulate Mr. Moberly defends by urging that "pure 
thought is not the best instrument for the apprehension of all kinds 
of truth," and that our moral and emotional demands must be 
considered in forming a judgment as to whether or not the Absolute 
is good. The goodness of the Absolute, however, has to be squared 
with the timeless all-inclusiveness in which all the evil of the world 

1 Pp. 432-3, 478. ' Pp. 452-3, 478-9- 
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must have an inalienable share. Hence the conclusion is reached 
"that evil is somehow 'appearance.' " x 

But after working out his philosophical results Mr. Moberly 
goes on to show that the Absolute may be conceived of as personal, 
as Christian thought requires. Though this seems to the foremost 
exponents of absolutism an impossible combination of ideas, Mr. 
Moberly urges that the difficulty lies in an undue fixity and exclu- 
siveness in our conception of personality, which we allow to be 
formed by our lower ranges of experience. When, on the contrary, 
we consult experience in its higher ranges — for example, self- 
forgetting service and mystical communion — we see how the 
boundaries of selfhood cease to be impervious, and how one life 
becomes inclusive of another. The validity of these considerations 
is maintained by acknowledging " the claim of moral and religious 
experience to a pre-eminent and determining place in the experience 
of the race as a whole." 2 

Now this principle, which is similar to that used in arguing that 
the Absolute is good, is a most important one, but it is introduced 
too late. Moral and religious experience are to be given a pre- 
eminent and detennming place in questions about the Absolute, 
but such a place they cannot have, because of the a priori doctrine 
of the Absolute previously worked out. Mr. Moberly has sepa- 
rated his discussions of the goodness and of the personality of the 
Absolute and so has brought about an unreal simplification of bis 
problem. The problem is to show how the Absolute may be 
thought of as a moral personality, and the problem is made insoluble 
by making the Absolute not only all-inclusive of present reality, 
but also of future reality, inasmuch as time does not pertain to the 
being of the Absolute as such. Now a moral personality which is 
not actively and creatively working out purposes of good is merely 
a fictitious and contradictory idea. If all future reality is present 
to the Absolute, then creative and purposeful activity is eliminated 
from his being. The blow of the sculptured boxer, however strained 
his muscles, has no force in it, because it is eternally struck. The 
purposes of a timeless Absolute have no creative moral force in 
them, because they are eternally realized. 

1 Pp. 472-7. * P. 494 (italics mine). 
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Mr. Moberly's attempt to give moral and religious experience 
a pre-eminent and determining place in the interpretation of ulti- 
mate reality is defeated by the fact that he previously has worked 
out an ontology having a priori validity. This ontology, because 
of its a priori character, gets the pre-eminent and determining place, 
and as a consequence the claims of moral and religious experience 
are unwittingly sacrificed. This failure to re-establish a vital rela- 
tion between the conception of the Absolute and the Christian idea 
of God tends to vindicate Ritschl's opposition to Hegelianism, 
together with the grounds upon which that opposition rested. It 
gives renewed evidence that an a priori ontology is a menace to the 
ethical religion revealed in Jesus. Hence we are led to a second 
conclusion: Dogmatics must forego any ontology which claims 
a priori validity, because such an ontology deprives moral and 
religious experience of even a co-ordinate place with the processes 
of the intellect in solving our ultimate problems. 

Ritschl's rejection of ontology was due also in part, as we have 
seen, to his opposition to pietism. The unsympathetic attitude 
toward mysticism which this opposition manifested is one of the 
features of Ritschl's position that is most often and most justly 
criticized. But it should not escape our attention that the new 
appreciation which mysticism is receiving at the present time is 
due more to its pyschological than to its ontological significance. 
The psychology of religion, emphasizing mysticism as one of the 
great types of spiritual functioning, nevertheless leaves the deter- 
mining of its relative place in life to the ethical point of view, where- 
as the theoretical union of mysticism and ontology always results 
in the view that our highest spiritual experience transcends ethics, 
and leads to such strained historical judgments as that the religious 
experience of Jesus was essentially mystical. 1 The ontology, 
however, with which mysticism is theoretically united, is not so 
much a special ontology of the soul, such as Ritschl finds his 
opponents introducing, as it is simply the doctrine of the Absolute 
itself. Thus the danger to ethical religion which Ritschl saw in an 

1 "The few points on which we can rely, the few episodes which did certainly occur 
in a determined order, in the historical life of Jesus, are just those which indicate the 
•kind of growth, and kind of experience, most characteristic of the mystic life." — The 
Mystic Way, by Evelyn Underbill, 1913. 
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alliance between mysticism and ontology is but a special instance 
of the danger just emphasized as lurking in any a priori ontology. 
So far, then, as the first aspect of Ritschl's work — the recovery 
of the ethical religion revealed in Jesus — is concerned, the changes 
in the approach to theological questions have not altered the 
validity of his rejection of ontology in the sense in which he used 
the term. Dogmatics must still forego the special introduction of 
ontology in support of the chief features of traditional super- 
naturalism, and also must forego a priori ontology in general, if it 
is to be the interpreter of the ethical religion which has its source 
in the personality and work of Jesus. 

Ill 

But there remains to be considered the second aspect of Ritschl's 
work, in which he sought to set forth the religion of Jesus as the 
supreme saving power for the modern world. We have seen that 
the carrying through of the principles by which he endeavored to 
accomplish this task led him to separate theology from the other 
sciences by means of the theory of value-judgments, and then to 
attempt an adjustment of theology to the rest of knowledge again 
by one supreme value-judgment. And we saw that the theory of 
value-judgments itself was really made to rest on an ontology. 
Are we, then, to approve this reintroduction of ontology by Ritschl, 
and ought we to recognize that there is an ontology, different from 
the forms of it just shown to be injurious in theology, which is 
required by our present intellectual situation ? 

The followers of Ritschl have been free to recognize an incon- 
sistency in his attitude toward metaphysics, but their efforts 
toward removing this inconsistency have been almost wholly in the 
direction of a more complete ruling-out of anything that pertained 
to the metaphysical realm. This more consistent elimination of 
the metaphysical has been accomplished by various methods. 
With Herrmann the strict Kantian theory of knowledge has been 
the means. Thus we find him maintaining that theology and 
philosophy have only one task in common: "The separation of the 
convictions conditioned on our practical nature, in the domain of 
which lie the genuine theological problems, from the realm of 
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theoretical knowledge." 1 But those who have been neo-Kantians 
in their theory of knowledge, like Reischle, though emphasizing 
more than Herrmann the need for unity in our life of thought, still 
have dwelt upon the necessary limitation of all theoretical knowl- 
edge to phenomena — which means that no theoretical knowledge, 
not to mention metaphysics, can be of service in the interpretation 
of religion. 2 And even Kaftan, who in harmony with his more 
positivistic theory of knowledge makes peace between philosophy 
and theology by showing that philosophy in reality is always a 
product of the practical reason — even Kaftan has no thought that 
there may be an ontology which is serviceable to theology. 3 Indeed, 
we may say that the distinctly Ritschlian school has regarded this 
reintroduction of ontology by Ritschl, together with certain fea- 
tures of his theory of knowledge, as not only an inconsistency, but 
also a mistake. 

But certain younger theologians, who in varying degrees 
belong to the Ritschlian movement, have taken a different attitude 
on the general question of theology and metaphysics. For example, 
we find Wobbermin insisting upon a "theological metaphysics," 
which must be placed in scientific relation to metaphysics in general. 
And with a view to the working out of such a metaphysics he 
transforms the familiar cry "back to Kant" into a new watchword, 
" from Kant forward." Indeed, he declares that one who confronts 
the task of defending the Christian faith in God in a scientific and 
philosophical way should not appeal to Kant and his philosophy in 
general; and he finds that in the motives and tendencies under- 
lying the traditional proofs of the existence of God there are per- 
manently valid elements of truth. 4 So also Troeltsch, who is much 
indebted to the Ritschlians though he has left their ranks, holds 
that dogmatics must be a presentation of the thought-content of 
faith upon the basis of a scientific philosophy of religion; and at 
the same time he maintains that it is necessary for the scientific 

1 Die Religion im Verhaltnis zum Welterkennen und zur Sitttichkeit, p. ix. 

2 LeitsStze der christlichen Glaubenslehre, pp. 15, 16. 
J Cf. his essay, Das Christentum und die Phttosophie. 

* Cf. Wobbermin's Theologie und Metaphysik, pp. 115-22; and his Der christliche 
Gottesglaube in seinem VerhSltnis zur heutigen Philosophic und Naturwissenschaft, 
pp. 46-47, and throughout. 
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treatment of religion to be given a broad basis through an onto- 
logical interpretation of the processes of our soul-life. 1 

Now an ontological interpretation of soul-life is precisely what 
Ritschl, in dependence upon Lotze, actually had, although such 
an interpretation was quite inconsistent with the dualism between 
theoretical knowledge and religious knowledge which he worked 
out under the guidance of Kant. This inconsistency was a radical 
one, and those who feel that Ritschl has revitalized modern theology 
must seek to remove it. The older Ritschlians sought to remove 
the inconsistency by a more thoroughgoing elimination of ontology. 
The younger theologians in the sphere of the Ritschlian influence 
are aiming to remove it by a more extended use of ontology, and 
to this end are changing the Kantian theory of knowledge so far 
as they deem necessary. Which course will prove most fruitful 
for modern theology ? 

We have seen that Ritschl rendered a great service along the 
line of our theme by rejecting on the one hand all special super- 
naturalistic ontology, and on the other all a priori ontology of 
whatever sort. By so doing he liberated the ethical religion of 
Jesus and made it the central theme of theology. But, further, 
I would urge that this ethical religion itself requires an ontology, if 
only it be of an empirical type, and if only it be used not to isolate 
the most transcendent facts of Christian history but to relate them 
to the rest of our experience. Should this contention commend 
itself as valid, we should have to say that Ritschl's reintroduction 
of ontology was to his credit, even though it was inconsistent, and 
that the younger theologians are right, as contrasted with the older 
Ritchlians, in removing the Kantian embargo from ontology, so 
far as it relates to dogmatics. 

Three considerations are of especial importance in showing that 
dogmatics has need of an ontology of the empirical type. First 
of all, religion is inseparable from the sense of the genuineness of 
its experience as a valid interpretation of reality. It must believe 
that the objects of faith belong in the fullest sense to the realm of 
actuality. Though religion engages so largely the emotional side 

1 Cf. the article "Dogmatik" in Die Religion in Geschickte und Gegenwart; and 
Die Absolutheit der Religion und die Religionsgeschichte, 2d ed., 19x2, p. xvi. 
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of man's nature, it cannot restrict itself, as art can, to a good that 
is merely a matter of subjective appreciation. Though it is most 
intimately bound up with the moral life, it cannot leave its ideals 
to be grounded solely upon the human conscience or to be worked 
out solely by human effort. Rather, religion affirms the unity of 
subjective and objective good, and the interrelation of human and 
superhuman moral forces. And these affirmations it finds to be 
verified in the experience of the religious man. 

This being true, it becomes the function of theology to test the 
conviction of the validity of religious experience and the reality of 
its objects, showing to what forms of thought and life this con- 
viction most truly applies, and relating it to the fundamental con- 
victions of the other departments of our experience. Now the 
Ritschlian theology has attempted to perform this function by 
insisting upon the intrinsic authority of the religious experience 
itself, and by setting such limits to our scientific knowledge as 
would prevent the intrinsic authority of religious experience from 
being impugned. And doubtless this was the very procedure 
necessary, as over against an a priori ontology. But when the 
authority of religious experience is defended by sharply separating 
it from the rest of knowledge, then reality becomes divided up into 
two realms, each of which has its claim to full reality somewhat im- 
paired by the presence of the other; and what is more important, 
religion loses the full right of entering effectively into the world as 
science portrays it, and of bringing its truth to bear upon the facts 
of that world. Thus theology runs the danger of weakening instead 
of strengthening the sense of reality natural to religion. Most 
assuredly this immediate sense of reality which religion has is 
often sufficient unto itself. But if there is need for any reflective 
interpretation of religion at all, such an interpretation should serve 
to vindicate this immediate sense of reality against the attacks 
upon it which inevitably will come. 

But the danger of which I speak may be avoided through a 
frankly ontological interpretation of religion, so soon as it is recog- 
nized that ontology is not necessarily an a priori discipline, which, 
if taken account of at all, will prove a Procrustean bed for religion. 
Now as a matter of fact the idea of an empirical ontology is well 
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on the way toward good and regular standing in philosophy. In 
the article "Ontology'' in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology Professor Dewey concludes: "Thus ontology is no longer 
the general theory of being, distinct from its special forms; it is 
the theory of the known reality as distinct from the theory of the 
process of knowing." Clearly, an ontology which takes account of 
the special forms of reality and which seeks to be a theory of known 
reality will be essentially empirical in its nature. Such an ontology, 
then, can accord to religious experience the right of being an inde- 
pendent contributor to our understanding of reality as a whole. 
Thus religious facts may be admitted on a level with other facts, 
which is all that should be asked for them, and religious experience 
may be placed in direct relation with other experience, which is the 
very thing that religious faith should most welcome. On such a 
basis the validity of religious experience may hope for vindication 
in such a manner as not to rob that validity of its practical 
worth. 

The second and third considerations affecting the relation 
between dogmatics and ontology are intimately bound up with the 
first, but they involve certain added elements which must not 
escape special emphasis. The second consideration, then, is that, 
in giving the universe an ethical interpretation, religious faith 
requires verification from the realm of scientific facts. Hence 
theology should not represent its ethical interpretation as some- 
thing conferred upon the universe by religion, but should adopt 
as its working hypothesis that much in the realm of scientific fact 
will be found to meet such an interpretation half-way. This can 
be done, however, only upon the basis of an ontology such as is 
described above in the phrase, "a theory of the known reality." 

This need for ontology will become perfectly evident when we 
recall how Ritschl sought to accomplish the ethical interpretation 
of the universe. He first, by his rejection of ontology, separated 
theoretical knowlege and religious knowledge, so that they were 
in two different planes which would slip by each other. Then he 
insisted that strictly theoretical knowledge never could gain any 
ultimate interpretation of the universe whatsoever, and thus he 
opened the way for the introduction of the ethical interpretation 
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which Christianity affords. But the transition taking place from 
the idea that ontology must be a priori to the idea that it may be 
empirical, indicates that the arguments which were supposed to 
limit theoretical knowledge to phenomena have lost their force. 
Not a few thinkers now are proceeding directly from special sciences 
to ontological theory. It becomes necessary, therefore, for theology 
again to enter the field of ontological theories in the faith that it 
will there gain important support, provided always that the 
principles employed are empirical. 

The third consideration requiring an active relation between 
theology and ontology is that the ethical religion of Jesus seeks 
not only to interpret existing reality, but to shape future reality. 
This motive arises from the place given to personality in our reli- 
gion. The Christian religion gives to personality an eternal worth, 
and it does so by providing that each soul shall share in God's 
eternal life of active, self-giving love. It is not possible to give full 
meaning to the ethical nature of Christianity except as one unites 
the thought of God's love with the thought of his present creative 
activity, and then interprets the filial life of man as an active 
constructive one, in which man is given the place of a co-worker 
with God in forming a world that shall be really and fully an 
expression of God's loving will. 

In other words, the deepest motives of Christianity cannot be 
given full expression without an ontological interpretation of expe- 
rience in which full reality shall be given to evolution as a cosmic 
process and to human personality, and in which each shall be shown 
to be really contributory to the other. Our personality, in the 
sense of our active moral life, must not be left by our intellectual 
theories as a shadow of some unknowable self, and evolution must 
not be left as a mechanical process, which leads up to personality 
only by accident, and upon which personality can exert no real 
shaping influence. It is the faith of Christianity that our person- 
alities have an eternal place in the life of God, and that the pro- 
cesses of cosmic evolution are pervaded by God's purpose and 
power, and theology must be willing to enter upon the work of 
vindicating this faith by taking its place on a level with the other 
sciences and with general philosophy, on the basis of an empirical 
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ontology which is simply a theory of the reality known through the 
different aspects of our experience. 

Our inquiry has been sufficient, I hope, to make evident that 
the Ritschlian insistence upon the abandonment of ontology by 
dogmatics was made in the interests of ethical religion and was a 
real forward step in its development, but that the value of this 
insistence arose from the fact that ethical religion was being limited 
by an a priori ontology, which came in as a higher authority than 
religious experience, and by the invoking of a special ontology to 
give support to certain supernatural elements of Christian tradi- 
tion. But beyond this we have seen how certain dangers resulting 
from the rejection of all ontology, and the consequent isolation of 
religious truth, may be overcome. For we have found that by 
turning to empirical ontology three great religious interests may be 
more adequately served: the sense of the reality of religious expe- 
rience may be better defended; new support for the ethical inter- 
pretation of the universe may be hoped for; and the faith that 
moral personality is a constructive factor in the universe may be 
justified. It therefore will best serve the cause of ethical religion 
if the further development of theology and the present movements 
toward new theories of the ultimate nature of reality can be 
brought into a relation of mutual co-operation. 



